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JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
[Continued from page 419.] 


On the 21st of the 3d month, 1804, I entered 
on the farm I had purchased at Little Falls, and 
went to work at gardening and farming. My 
family came on from New York in the 4th month, 
and we once more became settled in a retired, 
country life. Little Falls meeting was then a 
branch of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, to 
which our certificate was directed. 

At our Yearly Meeting in Baltimore, held in 
10th month, we had the company of John 
Simpson and. Isaac Bonsall, from Pennsylvania ; 
Ann Alexander from England, and Joseph Cloud 
of Carolina, on his return from Europe, home- 
ward. There were also two women Friends from 
New York. They all labored in the great cause 
of Truth, and we had a comfortable season. 
When the state of society was before the meet- 
ing, it was a solid time, in which counsel flowed 
freely. But alas! it seems too soon forgotten. 
What other people are favored of the Lord as 
Friends are? We not only share with others in 
the common blessings liberally handed forth by 
the bountiful Dispenser of all good, but we are 
partakers of spiritual blessings to which they 
are strangers. ur society privileges are great, 
and they are many. I sometimes awfully re- 
member what the great Master declared, that 
where much is given, much will be required. 
We have been dug about and watered abundantly; 
and if, after all, the crop brought forth should 
be unsavory, what will our portion be? Oh! 
that the salvation of the Lord would come out 
of Sion, to turn the captivity of the people as 
the streams of the south; then would Jacob re- 
joice, and Israel be glad. 

In some parts of Warrington and Fairfax 
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Quarter, it has been very sickly, and many have 
been removed from works to rewards. The 
church in some places has lately been stripped 
of some of its valuable pillars; may those who 
survive be deeply sensible of the need there is 
to yield unreserved obedience to the baptising 
power of the Holy Spirit, which alone can pre- 
pare others to fill the vacant places of those 
who are now no longer amongst us. 

Ist mo. 13th, 1807. I have often thought of 
late, that if I were safe out of sight, never 
more to be seen of mortal men, what a release it 
would be from the load of cares and anxieties 
that crushes me down, both night and day ; inso- 
much that my life seems almost a burden to me: 
but I keep my bemoanings chiefly to myself. 
My health also is affected, and I have uneasy 
feelings in my breast, with a constant pain in 
my left shoulder. But why should I dwell on 
these things? Have I not long known that the 
animal man is not immortal ; but that an immor- 
tal spirit dwells in him? Oh! how my soul 
at times long to be released from this prison, 
and to be delivered from this heavy load, under 
which I have long been oppressed. But I know 
that my own will ought not to be done. No 
mortal knows what I suffer: yet I will strive to 
be content, even if I have to struggle and mourn 
out the remainder of my days. But my distressed 
situation does not arise from the state of my 
soul; no: God be thanked, I have nothing to 
trouble me nor to fear on that account, further 
than every Christian ought to fear, watch and 
pray continually, having nothing to depend upon 
but the mercy and forgiveness of God. 

2d mo. 4th. It is thought by some who are 
esteemed wise men, that T. Kirk, of Yorktown, 
has found out longitude, or a way to ascertain it. 
If that should be the case, it may open an ave- 
nue of wealth to the family. T. is fall of it: I 
saw him yesterday, and told him he was too 
much afloat,—that I should be glad tosee him a 
little more solid and settled in mind; and that 
there was “ many a slip between the cup and 
the lip,” according to the old proverb. 

3d mo. 20th. Who is able to endure the 
crosses and afflictions, both inward and outward, 
that befall those whom God is drawing out of 
the spirit of this world,—out of the broad way 
of destruction, into the narrow way of eternal 
rest and peace? Yet the Lord is able to uphold 
the soul that feels its weakness, and waits on him 
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for support ; and he will do it, as he is looked to 
with an eye of humble, patient dependence. 
When we eonsider that we are no longer safe 
than while we are on the watch, it is enough to 
make us tremble and dwell low in deep humility. 
When David of old got upon the house-top, his 
eye went roving abroad,—he got off his watch, 
and fell: but when he lay low, the arrows of 
the wicked were not able to hurt him. Oh! 
what need there is for us all to dwell in that 
which keeps us in an inward sense of the Lord’s 
power, mercy and goodness! May we ever have 
in view the example of him who said, “ Be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.” And 
again, for our encouragement, he said, “Greater 
is he that is in you, than he that is in the 
world.” Seeing then that these things are so, 
and that the Divine promises to his wrestling 
seed are yeaand amen forever, let us endeavor to 
hold fast the profession of our faith, without wa- 
vering,—not letting go our hold, nor giving 
back in times of trial; but, warring a good war- 
fare, let us press forward toward the mark set 
before us, always bearing in mind that the 
crown is at the end of the race. 


It seems sometimes, when looking at the state 
of society, as if they were best off, who pass 
through life most quietly, without being much 
known : for, the greater degree of eminence any 
are raised to, the more they are known and ob- 
served, and the more they seem to be envied. 
It is so in church and state. Envy begets jeal- 
ousy, and “jealousy is cruel as the grave.” Cain 
envied Able, because to him and to his offering 
the Lord had respect. Aaron and Miriam en- 
vied Moses; and many other instances may be 
seen in the records of the descendants of Abra- 
ham, showing the baneful effects of envy and 
jealousy. What discords and distractions have 
been worked up in the family of mankind, by 
these selfish passions! Oh! sweet retreat from 
the world, how desirable! where the mind, re- 
gardless of its smiles or its frowns, may pass 
through life in quietness and peace. But all 
men cannot thus retire and live unseen, un- 
known. There are stations to be filled, and du- 
ties to be performed, which call some into notice, 
and to be publicly exposed ; yet surely there isa 
safe path for these, as to the peace of their own 
minds: surely a state is attainable in which these 
can pass through good report without being 
= up thereby, and evil report without being 

urt or cast down thereby. This marks the 


Christian: and such often enjoy solitude, with 
inward quietude and peace, amidst all their la- 


bors and exposures. How sweetly the mind at 

intervals drops into that precious silence, in 

which every thought and every anxiety is brought 

into subjection to the Divine will, through the 
_ Obedience of Christ ! 


At the latter end of the 3d month, 1807, 
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Hugh Judge in writing toa friend, says, “I 
have parted with the place ; farming is too hard 
for me; and my son talks of going to Ohio. We 
are about to remove to Baltimore.” In prospect 
of this, he thus writes concerning his family : 
4th month, 2d. I embrace the present opportu- 
nity to express the fervent and ardent desire 
that attends my mind, that our family may keep 
as much as may be tothemselves There is too 
much of a party spirit in some places ; and this, 
wherever it gets place in the mind, is very hurt- 
ful. May we be wise as serpents, and harmless 
as doves,—swift to hear, and slow to speak. 
May my dear children meddle as little as possi- 
ble with other people’s matters, and keep out of 
the seat of judging. Let us turn away from all 
tale-bearers, and those who speak evil one of 
another; and Ict us bear in mind this impor- 
tant precept, ‘With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.” There is 
enough for us all to do at home, in our own par- 
ticulars ; we need not go roving abroad for busi- 
ness. If we think we see a mote in another’s 
eye, let us remember a greater beam may be in 
our own. Why need we make ourselves ene- 
mies; we shall have enough of them, let us do 
as well as we can. The more quiet and still we 
keep, being humble and low, the better it will 
be for us. There is a great fuss and to do about 
these lower matters, which are of little conse- 
quence when put in comparison with the busi- 
ness of becoming prepared for another world ; 
but this is too much neglected. Oh! time, 
time ! the greatest of treasures, but few seem to 
consider its worth. How swiftly and silently it 
passes from us! What would a dying sinner 
give, or rather, what would he not give, had he 
it in his power, even for a month, or a week 
(not daring to ask for years) that he might re- 
pent and retrieve the loss and abuse of the time 
that is forever gone! Awful thought! Oh! 
may we endeavor to improve every day and 
every hour yet allotted us in this probationary 
state. 


O Lord Almighty, my greatest and only good, 
my cries are unto thee, and to thee I lift up my 
voice. Grant, 1 pray thee, that thy preserving 
power may keep me, and enable me to walk before 
thee in awful fear and love; that so when the 
timearrives that this tabernacle must return to its 
mother dust, the soul may ascend and be admit- 
ted into thy glorious habitation. O God, I have 
loved thee from my youth,—I sought thee in my 
early years; and, through thy unmerited good- 
ness and mercy, thou hast opened to me the way 
of life, and guided my feet in the paths thereof. 
Glory, honor and praise to thy adorable ma- 
jesty: my soul, with all its quickened faculties, 
shall praise thee. Oh! grant holy and living 
Father, that my children may know the God of 
their father and mother, and of their grand- 
mother, who walked before thee in fear, to be 
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their God. Oh! give them hearts to reverence 
thee, and to obey thee in all thy requirings ; 
guide them by thy wisdom, instruct them in thy 
law; preserve them from the snares of the 
fowler, and the deceitful tongues of men. Oh! 
bring down every thing in them that is lofty or 
lifted up ; lay thy hand upon that which is high, 
and by the fire of thy eternal Word, let it be 
consumed; that so, in deep humility, their 
hearts may become fit receptacles for thee, the 
Lord of life and glory to dwell in, and that 
they may thus be enabled to show forth thy 
praise. 

Lultimore, 7th mo. 2d, 1807. As I am hard 
of hearing, I share but little in common conver- 
sation, unless when I sometimes ask what is 
passing. Last evening, I was in company with | 
a number of such as were esteemed sober peo- | 
ple, who were not only pleasant and cheerfal, | 

ut quite merry. They told me the subject of | 
their conversation ; but their merriment brought 
heaviness over my mind, and I soon withdrew. 
Reflecting on the circumstance, I thought with 
regret how much precious time is spent, even in | 
what is esteemed sober and respectable company, | 
with mere trifling subjects and insignificant an- 


| 


. . | 
ecdotes, even such as are in reality too low and 


light for a Christian! Are there not many now 
like those in Solomon’s days, whose laughter is 
like the crackling of thorns under a pot? Did 
ancient Christians, when met together in a social 
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bled under a sense thereof, through adorable 
mercy my wounds have been healed. 

5th. The apostle exhorts to “ pray without 
ceasing.” Prayer is one of the most enriching 
exercises to the soul that it can be engaged in. 
While in a state of prayer, it is in a strong castle, 
secured from the rage and power of its ene- 
mies. The Lord is its strong tower; and Oh! 
what precious communion the soul hath at such 
seasons with its Beloved! I felt the spirit of 
prayer and supplication in the silent part of the 
morning meeting to-day, and willingly hoped we 
might have a silent meeting throughout. But 
while I was indulging the thought, and that it 
was nearly time to close, a person who often 
speaks, arose and gave us a lifeless communica- 
tion of some length ; and when he sat down, a 
second made additions that were no better. Thus 
the solemnity of the meeting was disturbed. 
My spirit was clothed with mourning, and I felt 
concerned for the great cause of Truth, and 
the good of the people. Alas! for the state of 
society and the ministry among us, while we 
have so many man-made elders! I have long 
thought, that our religious society suffers exceed- 
ingly in this respect. We have a multitude of 
elders, and Friends seem to be adding to the 
‘number, from all quarters. Some say, if we 
| cannot get such as are qualified, we must take 
| such as wé have. But I amof a different mind. 
| We had better be without any, than to have 


capacity, use so to spend their time? I appre-| those who are worse than none; and such I con- 


hend not. I am far from wishing to deprive 
people of innocent, social converse; but that 
which at every turn produces mirth and laughter, 
is unprofitable, and often loathesome to a serious 
mind. “ Let your conversation,” said the apos- 
tle, “‘ be coupled with fear.”’ 

To be reserved in the circle of what may be 
called pretty good company, may be viewed by 
some people as stiff and unsociable; and, to 
avoid incurring this coarse reflection, we some- 
times converse beyond proper freedom, to the in- 
jury of our better feelings ; and, in consequence 
of this indulgence, we are not only impoverished, 
but are condemned in ourselves, so as to have | 
frequently to come to the “ weeping cross,” or 
to come weeping to the cross. Were we more 
attentive to the “watch” over the state of our 
own minds, what plunges and baptisms we might 
avoid! But for want of humility and watchful 
circumspection, so as to know a bridle to the 
tongue, we often make our way through life 
more thorny than it would otherwise be. After 
being in company wherein cheerful conversation 
has been indulged till it introduced levity and 
mirth, how confused, ashamed and condemned 
have I felt on leaving them, and as wretchedly 
poor in mind as it seemed possible to endure ! 
How have I then, as it were, hated myself, and 
wept bitterly! But as my foolishness has been 
brought to judgment, and my soul deeply hum- 





| sider all those who are puffed up with the office, 
and full of themselves, but greatly wanting in 
i baptism and depth of feeling; for these judge 
‘of the ministry as they judge of a piece of 
| cloth, a horse, or acow. ‘The spirit of true dis- 
cerning and a deep travail of soul, are much 
| Wanting among many elders; and without the 
spirit of Christ, there can be no true judging for 
Christ. It is the Spirit that searcheth all things. 
| I am fully sensible that the state of the ministry 
is in a poor way; much right help is greatly 
'needed. There are here and there some solid, 
baptised and qualified elders ; and as these are 
faithful to occupy the talents committed to them, 
they may yet be a blessing to the society, and a 
elp towards preserving a sound and living 
| ministry. 

Since I removed to Baltimore, I have been 
heard but a few times in public vocal testi- 
mony in our meetings ; and when I have, it has 
been of a thundering kind, or somewhat like a 
fire among stubbles. But when I feel clothed 
upon with that which is not of man, I fear 
neither man nor devils. 

(To be continued.) 





It isa great thing for us to be made sure 
sometimes, that, though the soul is darkened, it 
is not putout. And if we see for ourselves that 
the soul can be eclipsed, and yet shine on again,.. 
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then we can so easily trust how the shadow of 
death will pass over it, if righteous, only to 
leave it shining forth as the sun in the king- 
dom of our Father.— Zuthanasy. 


Extracts from a work entitled “ Theologia Ger- 
manica,’—a translation of a manuscript 
bearing date 1497. 

(Continued from p. 423 ) 

How we are to take that saying, that we must come to be 
without will, wisdom, love, desire, knowledge and the 
like ? 

Certain men say that we onght to be without 
will, wisdom, love, desire, knowledge and the 
like. Hereby is not to be understood that there 
is to be no knowledge in man, and that God is 
not to be loved by him, nor desired nor longed 
for, nor praised and honored; for that were a 
great loss, and man were like the beasts, and as 
the brutes that have no reason. Butit meaneth 
that man’s knowledge should be so clear and 
perfect that he should acknowledge of a truth, 
that in himself he neither hath nor can do any 
good thing, and that none of his knowledge, 
wisdom and art, his will, love and good works do 
come from himself, nor are of man nor of an 
creatures, but, that all these are of the Eternal 
God, from whom they all proceed. As Christ 
himself saith, ‘“‘ Without me ye can do nothing,” 
St. Paul saith also, ‘‘ What hast thou that thon 
hast not received ?”’ as much as to say—nothing. 
“Now, if thou didst receive it, why dost thou 
glory as if thou hadst not received it?’ Again 
he saith, “* Not that we are sufficient of ourselves, 
to think anything as of ourselves, but our suffi- 
ciency is of God.’”” Now when a man duly per- 
ceiveth these things in himself, he and the crea- 
ture fall behind, and he doth not call anything 
his own, and the less he taketh this knowledge 
unto himself, the more perfect doth it become. 
So also is it with the will, and love, and desire, 
and the like. For the Jess we call these things 
our own, the more perfect, and noble and god- 
like do they become, and the more we think 
them our own, the baser and less pure and per- 
fect do they become. 

Behold on this sort must we cast all things 
from us, and strip ourselves of them; we must 
refrain from claiming anything for our own. 
When we do this, we shall have the best, fullest, 
clearest, and noblest knowledge that a man can 
have, and also the noblest and purest love, will 
and desire; for then these will be all of God 
alone. It is much better that they should be 
God’s than the creature’s. Not that I ascribe 
anything good to myself, as if I were or had 
done, or knew, or could perform any good thing, 
or that it were mine, this is all of sin and folly. 
For if the trath were rightly known by me, I 
should also know that I am not that good thing, 
and that it is not mine nor of me, and that I do 
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not know it and cannot do it and the like. If 
this came to pass, I should needs cease to call 
any thing my own. 

It is better that God, or his works, should be 
known, as far as it be possible to us, and loved, 
praised and honored, and the like, and even that 
man should but vainly imagine that he loveth or 
praiseth God, than that God should be altogether 
unpraised, unloved, unhonored and unknown. 
For when the vain imayination and ignorance 
are turned into an understanding and knowledge 
of the truth, the claiming anything for our own 
will cease of itself. Then the man says: ‘ Be- 
hold ! I poor fool that I was, imagined it was J, 
but, behold ! it is, and was, of a truth, God.” 
How that which is best and noblest, should also be loved 

above all things by us, merely because it is best. 

A master called Boetius saith, “It is of sin, 
that we do not love that which is best.” He 
hath spoken the truth. That which is best, 
should be the dearest of all things to us ; and in 
our love of it, neither helpfulness nor unhelpful- 
ness, advantage nor injury, gain nor loss, honor 
nor dishonor, praise nor blame, nor anything of 
the kind should be regarded; but what is in 
truth the noblest and best of all things, should 


Y | be also the dearest of all things, and that for no 


other cause than that it is the noblest and the 
best. 

Hereby may a man order his life, within and 
without. His outward life : for among the crea- 
tures one is better than another, according as the 
Eternal Good manifesteth itself, and worketh 
more in one than in another. Now that creature 
in which the Eternal Good most manifesteth it- 
self, shineth forth, worketh, is most known and 
loved, is the best, and that wherein the Eternal 
Good is least manifested, is the least good of all 
creatures ; therefore when we have to do with the 
creatures, and hold converse with them, and take 
note of their diverse qualities, the best creatures 
must always be the dearest to us, and we must 
cleave to them and unite ourselves to them, above 
all to those which we attribute to God, as belong- 
ing to Him ; or divine, such as wisdom, truth, 
kindness, peace, love, justice, and the like. Here- 
by shall we order our outward man, and all that 
is contrary to these virtues we must eschew and 
flee from. 

But if our inward man were to make a leap 
and spring into the Perfect, we should find and 
taste how that the Perfect is without measure, 
number or end, better and nobler than all which 
is imperfect and in part, and the eternal above 
the temporal or perishable, and the fountain or 
source above all that floweth or can ever flow 
from it. Thus that which is imperfect, and in 
part, would become tasteless and be as nothing to 
us. Be assured of this; all that we have said 
must come to pass, if we are to love that which 
is noblest, highest and best. 

(To be continued.) 
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SILENT WORSHIP. 


Worship in silence hath often been refreshing 
to my mind, and a care attends me that a young 
generation may feel the nature of this worship. 

Great expense is incurred in relation to that 
which is called Divine worship. 

A considerable part of this expense is applied 
toward outward greatness, and many poor people 
in raising of tithe, labor in supporting customs 
contrary to the simplicity that there is in Christ, 
toward whom my mind hath often been moved 
with pity. 

In pure silent worship, we dwell under the 
ne anointing, and feel Christ to be our shep- 

erd. 

Here the best of teachers ministers to the 
several conditions of his flock, and the soul re- 
ceives immediately from the Divine fountain that 
with which it is nourished. 

I have travelled at times where those of other 
societies have attended our meetings, and have | 
perceived how little some of them knew of the 
nature of silent worship ; and I have felt tender 
desires in my heart that we who often sit silent- 
ly in our meetings, may live answerably to the 
nature of an inward fellowship with God, that no 
stumbling-block through us may be laid in their 
way. 

Such is the load of unnecessary expense laid 
in many places on that which is called Divine | 
service, and so much are the minds of many 
people employed in outward forms and cere- 
monies, that the opening of an inward silent wor- 
ship in this nation, to me, has appeared to be a | 
precious opening. 

Within the last four hundred years, many | 
pious people have been deeply exercised in soul, 
on account of the superstition which prevailed | 
amongst the professed followers of Christ, and | 
in support of their testimony against oppressive | 
idolatry, some in several ages have finished their | 
course in the flames. | 

It appears by the history of the reformation, | 
that through the faithfulness of the martyrs, the | 
understandings of many have been opened, and | 
the minds of people, from age to age, been more 
and more prepared for spiritual worship. 

My mind is often affected with a sense of the 
condition of those people, who in different ages 
have been meek and patient, following Christ 
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In real silent worship, the soul feeds on that 
which is Divine; but we cannot partake of the 
table of the Lord, and that table which is pre- 
pared by the god of this world. , 

If Christ is our shepherd and feedeth us, and 
we are faithful in following him, our lives will 
have an inviting language and the table of the 
Lord will not be polluted.—John Woolman. 


EPISTLE 1x. 1686. 


Salutation in Christ Jesus, with endeared and 
tender love in the blessed communion of his 
Holy Spirit and unchangeable light and life, to 
all our faithful Friends and brethren, in and out 
of sufferings ; praying to God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that from him grace, mercy, 
and peace be multiplied in and among you, with 
sincere love and brotherly affection, through the 
lively operation of the same Holy Spirit; and 
that the effectual deliverance for his afflicted 
remnant, which he hath already begun to bring 
to pass, may in his own due time be perfected, 
to his own glory, and his people’s refreshment, 


, comfort, and joy. 


Dear Friends and Brethren,—We judged it 
convenient to recommend unto you this follow- 


| ing account of such things as were necessary for 
, you to understand. 


1. To let you know the Lord has wonderfully 


| appeared for and with us, in our several living 
and refreshing meetings, in which his divine 


presence hath made glad our souls, and hath 
given his people living openness in the blessed 


| fellowship of the everlasting gospel; and many 


blessed and heavenly testimonies were given to 
the same, to the refreshment of his heritage ; 
also signifying the love, concord, and unity, and 
also the care and diligence of Friends, in their 
several counties, for the promoting and exalting 
of the truth of God. 

2. Also divers good epistles were read from 
divers meetings on this side, and beyond the 
seas, signifying the prosperous state of truth and 
Friends in several parts of the world. 

3. To let you know that the Friends desired to 
inspect the accounts of Friends’ sufferings, and 
the charitable relief which some years since was 
cheerfully contributed to their assistance, do give 
an account that they find the books and the 


through great afflictions. And while I behold | accounts thereof well and duly kept; and also 
the several steps of reformation, and that clear- | that by reason of the great sufferings that have 
ness, to which, through Divine Goodness, it hath | of late been upon Friends, which have occasioned 
been brought by our ancestors, I feel tender de- | great charges and expenses, the said money is 
sires that we who sometimes meet in silenee, | all laid out, and much more. And therefore it 
may never by our conduct lay stumbling blocks | was unanimously agreed, that there be a free 


in the way of others, and hinder the progress of 
the reformation in the world. 

It was a complaint against some who were 
called the Lord’s people, that they brought pol- 
luted bread to his altar, and said the table of 
the Lord was contemptible. 


contribution recommended to all the meetings 
of our Friends and brethren in England and 
Wales, forthe reimbursing of Friends here, that 
have laid out much money for the service afore- 
said ; and also for the further relief of our poor 
Friends, that are or may hereafter be in suffer- 
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ings for their faithful testimony to the truth; 
and that you may make it known from your 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, to the Par- 
tidular Meetings in each county ; and recommend 
this good and Christian work to their considera- 
tions, in the unity and sympathizing spirit of 
trath. 

And, whereas divers Friends and brethren do 
now, through the good hand of God, enjoy their 
liberty, and more freedom than formerly, we 
hope the Lord will open their hearts to extend 
their charitable help and assistance to their fel- 
low members in Christ Jesus, who still remain 
in suffering for the testimony of a good and up- 
right conscience towards God. 

Also we let you know that the Friends in- 
trusted by this meeting, this year, for the work 
and service aforesaid, are Francis Camfield, 
Philip Ford, John Staple, George Barr, John 
Hall, and Wm. Parker, to whom, or any of them, 
you may return the free contribution of Friends ; 
and for the more ease, to the six Friends aforesaid 
in this matter, some counties may return the mo- 
nies so collected, to Wm. Mead, Wm. Crouch, 
Wm. Ingram, Benjamin Autrobus, George 
Watts, or John Edridge, or any of them, to be 
by them forthwith delivered to the Friends in 
trust as aforesaid. 

And as concerning Frien¢s that were captives 
in Algiers, we let you know they are all redeemed 
except one, whom we hope shortly will also be 
here. But several Friends are now captives in 
Salle, for whose redemption Friends are also 
taking careyand hope in time to effect it. 

And it was desired, that you might be put in 
mind, and advised as formerly, that you keep a 
distinct account of sufferings; that is to say, 
upon what statute, or by what ways or means, 
your sufferings are brought upon you, and with 
the values demanded, and the values distrained, 
and by whom. 

Also, it was agreed, that the Yearly Meeting 
for Sufferings should continue as the Lord makes 
way for it ; and that Friends in every county do 
desire a faithful Friend or two of their county, 
who understand the state of suffering Friends, 
and of the meetings in their counties, to attend 
that service next year, by whom you are desired 
to send an account of how much money was col- 
lected in your respective counties, for the work 
aforesaid, and to whom it was remitted and so 
we commend you all to the Lord, and to the 
word of his power, which is able to support you 
in all conditions. 

Signed in behalf of the said Meeting, by 

RicHarkD RICHARDSON. 


The religion of some seems to consist in a 
remembrance of former experience, a rational 
understanding of our principles and the dis- 
cipline of the church, a personal communication 
with divers of the foremost ranks, and some 
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faculty for speaking and writing on religious 
subjects; when in the meantime, for want of 
looking and living at home, for want of watch- 
ing unto prayer, and waiting for renewed ability 
to offer the daily sacrifice on the fresh raised al- 
tar, insensibility and incapacity gather strength, 
and leanness enters our souls. —Kendall. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME. 


Every man should do his best to own a home. 
The first money he can spare ought to be in- 
vested in a dwelling, where his family can live 
permanently. Viewed as a matter of economy, 
this is important, not only because he can ordi- 
narily build more cheaply than he can rent, but 
because of the expense caused by frequent change 
of residence. A man who early in life builds a 
home for himself and family, may save some 
thousands of dollars in the course of twenty 
years, besides avoiding the inconvenience, and 
trouble of removals. Apart from this, there is 
something agreeable to our bettar nature in hav- 
ing a home that we can call our own. Itisa 
form of property that is more than property. It 
speaks to the heart, enlists the sentiments, 
and ennobles the possessor. The associations that 
spring up around it, as the birthplace of chil- 
dren,—as the scene of life’s holiest emotions—as 
the sanctuary where the spirit cherishes its 
purest thoughts, are such as all value ; and when- 
ever their influence is exerted, the moral sensi- 
bilities are improved and exalted. The greater 
part of our happiness in this world is found at 
home; but how few recollect that the happiness 
of to-day is increased by the place where we 
were happy on yesterday, and that, insensibly, 
scenes and circumstances gather up a store of 
blessedness for the weary hours of the future! 
On this account we should do all in our power 
to make home attractive. Not only should we 
cultivate such tempers as serve to render its in- 
tercourse amiable and affectionate, but we should 
strive to adorn it with those charms which good 
sense and refinement so easily impart toit. We 
say easily, for there are persons who think thata 
home cannot be beautified without a considerable 
outlay of money. Such people are in error. It 
costs little to have a neat flower garden, and tosur- 
round your dwelling with simple beauties which 
delight the eye far more than expensive objects. 
If you will let the sunshine and the dew adorn 
your yard, they will do more for you than any 
artist. Nature delights in beauty. She loves 
to brighten the landscape and make it agreeable 
to the eye. She hangs the ivy around the ruin, 
and over the stump of a withered tree twines the 
graceful vine. A thousand arts she practices to 
animate the senses and please the mind Fol- 
low her example, and do for yourself what she 
is always laboring to do for you. Beauty is a 
divine instrumentality. It is one of God’s 
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chosen forms of power. We never see creative 
energy without something beyond mere existence, 
and hence the whole universe is a teacher and 
inspirer of beauty. Every man was born to be 
an artist, so far as the appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of beauty are concerned, and he robs him- 
self of one of the precious gifts of his being if 
he fails to fulfil this beneficent purpose of his 
creation.— Germantown Telegraph. 


THE WALLED LAKES OF THE WEST. 


Mapison, Wis., April 29.—‘I recollect you 
made mention of the ‘ Walled Lake’ in Iowa, 
which I suggested was simply an accumulation 
of boulders thrown and deposited together by 
the joint action of water and ice. In all the 
notices [ have seen of it, the probability of its 
being an artificial structure was not questioned, 
I fearing it might be ‘ seconded’ as a fact and 
the public wind misled. 

‘“ Prof. Daniels, our State Geologist, who, by 
long and most extensive observations in this 
State and [owa, is eminently qualified to treat 
intelligently of the subject, at my solicitation, 
has furnished the inclosed paper, which I have 
the pleasure of presenting to you for the infor- 
mation of the Ethnological Society. Prof. 
Daniels is a gentleman of careful observation 
and singular ability ; and constantly engaged in 
scientific investigations, which he performs with 
the ‘keenest relish. He is now engaged in the 
geological survey of our State, &c. 


Geo. P. DELAPLAINE. 
To Theodore Dwight, Esq. 
Rec. Sec. Am. Ethnological Soc.”’ 


Extract from the Letter of Prof. Daniels: 


“ Mapison, April 25.—I have just read the 
notice of a Walled Lake in Wright county, Iowa, 
to which you called my attention. I recognize in 
the description, a phenomena common in the 
north-west, though perhaps rarely exhibited as 
perfectly as in the case here stated. Walls 
similar to that described occur around many of 
our lakes, and around marshes which have been 
lakes at a comparatively recent period. 

“ Those walls are usually composed of boul- 
ders, and exhibit varying degrees of regularity, 
from mere confused heaps of rock to the compact 
structure, and appearance of an artificial wall. 
They are due to the conjoint action of those 
potent agencies, ice and water, acting upon the 
drift formation which is always found where 
those walled lakes occur. Let us suppose a lake 
occupying a basin surrounded by banks of drift. 
Let it be understood that the drift of this region 
consists of attenuating beds of sand, gravel, and 
clay, intermingled with boulders. The action 
of the waves and falling rains upon the banks 
will remove the lighter and finer particles, from 
year to year, far into the lake. The boulders, 
commingled with the fine material, being heavy 
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and difficult of transport, will drop down nearly 
at the points where they lay, and remain scat- 
tered along the margin of the lake. 

‘If, now, the lake is frozen, the expansive 
force of the ice pushes up every thing movable 
near the shore, and forms a ridge at the upper- 
most limit reached by the congealed water in 
expanding. This ridge will consist mainly of 
boulders, covered by and mixed with sand, 
gravel, and the exuvize of the shore. When the 
ice melts, every thing but the boulders is soon 
washed away on the side of the ridge towards 
the lake; and the boulders are then exposed, 
forming a rough wall. Subsequent congelations 
crowd the boulders closer together, against the 
bank or ridge, and render the wall more perfect. 
In this manner, the lakes of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
and Minnesota, have often become girt with 
walls, having a very artificial character, properly 
referable to physical laws, operating under pe- 
culiar circumstances. 

‘‘ Several other lakes exist in our immediate 
vicinity, around whose shores the parallel ridges 
and lines of boulders mark the ancient action of 
the same causes. The third lake exhibits the 
agency very finely, and a very extensive marsh, 
including about 1,500 acres of bog and peat, ten 
miles west of this place, shows a very splendid 
specimen of this natural wall-building, several 
miles in length. This is Lake Menona, which 
forms the southeast boundary of our city. This 
marsh, like most other marshes, was the basin 
of an ancient lake, and the distribution of its 
boulders marks its outer limits. It is not un- 
common for the ridges and walls to be pushed 
up much higher than the adjacent land outside. 
There is no difficulty in supposing, therefore, 
that the water in the lake might thus stand at a 
level above the land beyond the bank, beyond its 
barriers. 

‘“‘T see nothing in the Iowa case that should 
constitute it an exception. In your minute ob- 
servation in the west, you must have encountered 
frequent cases of this kind. 

Epwarp DanizLs.” 

To Geo. P. Delaplaine, Esq. 


GAMES OF SKILL. 


A correspondent asks: ‘* What do you think 
of games of skill, as Chess, Draughts or Che- 
quers ?” Not understanding such games, our 
opinion may be of little worth; but we think 
that human life is too short, its true work too 
large, and its real object too momentous, to be 
frittered away with such fooleries. So much 
for the moral of the subject. As to the mental 
effects of such employments, they certainly pro- 
mote habits of deliberation and thoughtfulness, 
and very important characteristics are they, in 
this hurry-scurry, helter-skelter, neck-or-nothing 
age. But far higher purposes would be attained 
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by an equal time spent in the demonstration of 
some of the problems of Euclid, because they 
compel the mind to attention, to thought- 
fulness, and to habits of legitimate deductions, 
the want of which is one of the most radical 
defects of modern education, and one of the most 
constant causes of making life a failure. 

As to the physical tendency of spending hours 
together, bending over the table, with that in- 
sufficient and imperfect breathing which attends 
an interested mind, any one’s common sense 
will give the answer, that such pastimes are full 
of mischief, are worse than useless. To all we 
say, and to invalids and sedentary people espe- 
cially, when not engaged in the actual and seri- 
ous business of life, be out and about; sing, 
whistle, laugh, romp, run, jump, swim, row, ride, 
do anything, rather than sit still within ary 
four walls, or lounge on a sofa, or doze in a 
chair, or sleep over a dull book. Moderate and 
continuous exercise in the open air is without a 
second, as a means of health, both to the well 
and to the sick.— Hall’s Journal of Health. 


FRI ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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Dizp,—At Battle Creek, Michigan, on the 9th inst., 
JonaTHaN Hart, an Elder of Battle Creek Monthly 
Meeting. There are few, perhaps, who have been held 
in higher estimation by their fellow-men, than our de- 
parted friend. The Corporate Board of the Village, 
held a meeting in which they thus expressed their 
sense of the loss the community had sustained. 

“It bath pleased the Almighty Disposer of events to 
remove from our midst by death, our venerable fellow- 
citizen Jonathan Hart, President of our Board. We 
feel that in his decease our village has lost one of its 
most enterprising, honest and upright citizens, whose 
life was @ living example of the pure and noble princi- 
ples of our holy religion, whose loss we feel we cannot 
repair.” They recommend the merchants and busi- 
ness men of the village to close their respective 
business places during the funeral services. 

“ Not only in the public mind will this void be felt, 
for while our friend was engaged in rendering ‘ unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s,’ he forgot not the 
higher duties of life. In the Society of Friends he was 
a useful and consistent member; a living example in 
the exercise of the heavenly principles of justice and 
humanity. In the domestic and social circle, bis 
urbanity and kindness was coupled with a native 
gentleness of manner; so that we feel that truly a 
great man hath fallen.” 

— , On the 8th inst. Hanxan Savunpers, aged 67 
years, and 8 months. 


EXTRACT. 


“ Be kind to those who are in the autumn of 
life, for thou knowest not what sufferings they 
have endured, or how much it may still be their 
portion to bear. Are they querulous or un- 
reasonable, allow not thine anger to be kindled 
against them; rebuke them not, for doubtless 
many and severe have been the crosses of their 
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earlier years, and perchance their dispositions, 
while in the spring time of life, were more gentle 
and flexible than thine own. Do they require aid 
of thee, then render it cheerfully, and forget not 
that the time may come when thou mayst de- 
sire the same assistance from others that thou 
renderest unto them. Do all that is needful for 
the old, and do it with alacrity and think it not 
hard if much is required at thine hand, lest 
when age has set its seal upon thy brow, and 
filled thy limbs with trembling, others may 
wait upon thee unwillingly, and feel released 
when thy coffin lid has covered thy face forever.” 


HOW SHALL I GOVERN. 


This is the great question among all classes 
and grades of Teachers. There are those so con- 
stituted by nature, that they govern without any 
effort. ‘It governs itself ?’’—said a Teacher of 
this stamp when inquired of on this point. There 
is, without doubt too much governing in many 
of our schools. That teacher governs best, who 
governs least. The great business of the Teacher 
is, to instruct. Not alone in that of which the 
text book treats, but in all that is requisite to 
make a good man. And first, the scholar should 
be taught that honesty is the foundation upon 
which he must build—and that it is as much a 
duty to be honest with himself, as with his 
neighbor. If this great lesson can be inculeated, 
the governing of that scholar is comparatively 
easy. Teachers are too apt to notice unimportant 
acts, and eall scholars to an account for them. 
Better by far leave them unobserved, unless they 
are in themselves wrong. A shake of the head, 
or a look of the eye, serve as the best check upon 
improprieties. Does a scholar laugh out loud, 
at what to you may seem a frivolous matter? 
Do not scold him for it. He very likely could 
not help it. A right good hearty laugh occa- 
sionally, does a school good. Let all enjoy it, 
and if possible join with them. It shakes out 
the cobwebs, and makes one feel better. ’Tis 
healthy. Does he whisper too much and is he 
mischievous? Ask him kindly, when alone, if 
he will not sit in another seat that you may des- 
ignate. You need not tell him why, unless he 
asks you. Then as kindly tell him why. It is 
quite possible he will meed no further reproof, or 
the changing of seats. Be kind, yet firm. Bear 
this in mind, a fact which we learned from ex- 
perience, years ago, that just one half less pun- 
ishment or reproof is needed, where none but 
the scholar and teacher meet.—Chester Co. 
Times. 


A HAPPY FIRESIDE. 

Home is the residence not merely of the body 
but of the heart; it ia place for the affections 
to unfold and develop themselves ; for children 
to love, and learn, and play in; for husband 
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and wife to toil smilingly together, and make | power of distinction. The despised little ani- 
life a blessing. The object of all ambition | mal listened with sweet affection, and knew how 
should be to be happy at home; if we are not | to discriminate between not unsimilar tones! So 
happy there, we cannot be happy elsewhere. It} it was with the friend of the patriot, Quatremere 
is the best proof of the virtues of a family circle | d’Ijonville, who paid, with captivity, for the too 
to see a happy fireside. ardent love of his country. He also had tamed 
spiders, and taught them to come at his call. But 
the little creatures were not only useful to him, 
but to the nation to which he belonged. For, 
For ages, all the lower tribes were curtly | when the French invaded Holland, the prisoner 
classed among dumb creation. Mollusks, it was | managed to send them a message, that the inun- 
said, had neither eyes nor ears, the cuttle-fish | dated and now impassable country would soon be 
only excepted; their life was a mere dream ; frozen over, so that they would be able to march 
they were doomed to eternal silence. Now, we | over the ice-bridged swamps and lakes, for spi- 
have learned to admire the beautiful structure of | ders, true barometers as they are, had taught 
their eyes; now we know that they hear, and | him to read, in their queer habits, the signs of 
with an ear not only open to sounds, but able to | approaching weather. The frost came, and with 
distinguish the depth and volume of voices. In |it the French ; Holland was taken, and the lucky 
some shell fish, the ear is a marvel of beauty; | prophet set free. The spiders, alas! were for- 
and even the lowest have at least one or more | gotten. 
tiny chambers in which to catch the faintest} Even the “hateful toad” has been the captive’s 
sound, and a special nerve to carry it to their | friend and companion, and showed itself endowed 
imperfect mind. A thunder-clap frightens the | with a fine ear, and remarkable talents. ‘They 
lobster to death; and the pirates of the north | come out of the dark night of their holes, when 
used to threaten the fisherman with the firing | their self-chosen master’s voice is heard. They 
of a gun, which would kill their rich freight in | take flies from his hand; but what is the stran- 
a moment, and render it unfit for market. | gest of all, they actually learn to measure time ; 
Ants, also, are not devoid of such a sense. | for more than one well-authenticated instance 
When the termites are busy building their gi-| speaks of their having appeared only at stated 
gantic houses, watchmen are seen to stand from times, when the jailor was absent, and all was 
distance to distance. Every two minutes, with | safe. 
truly marvellous appreciation of time, they strike; Vile, venomous serpents and their kin, have an 
their tiny tongue against the hollow wall. In-! ear as subtle as their tongue, and show a curious 
stantly a loud hissing is heard, uttered by the | love of sweet melodies, and gentle words of affee- 
laborers all over the vast building; and, with | tion. The hooded snake, as many of us have 
double zeal, and renewed vigor, they work'seen in the East Indies, is fierce and furious 
in passage and chamber. The proud, soldier- | when first captured. But the so-called conjurer 
sentinal looks carefully around, to see that all | raises her wrath still more by blows and threats ; 
are duly em»loyed, waits his appointed time, | the next moment, however, the blandest words 
and then repeats the curious warning. Bees | woo and win her heart, and weave a charm which 
are lovers of music, and know the voice of even the crafty snake cannot resist. Anon he 
man. Huber, who, though blind, knew strange | raises his hand as if to strike ; she follows it with 
people better than we who have eyes, tells | wistful eye and playing tongue. It is a sight 
us how they listen to the command of the | of strange, irresistible beauty, this combat be- 
“ bee-father,”’ and follow him wherever he calls | tween man and serpent. Each watches with in- 
them. This fact is well known in the East, | tense attention—the dusky Indian ready to strike 
where the owner draws them thus from their | with brutal force, the cunning reptile waving in 
hives into the field, and leads them back again | graceful curves, raising the strange spectacle- 
by a hiss or a whistle. Pence, “it shall come | mark that surrounds her glittering eyes, and 
to pass, that the Lord shall hiss for the fly and | gathering venom for the fatal bite. But man 
for the bee that is in the land of Assyria.” | remains the master. Now with soothing words, 
How easily spiders are made to know the voice ' and now with soft caresses, he tames her fierce 
of their master is familiar to all, from many asad temper. Then he calls in the aid of music, and 
re tale. When the great and brilliant soon the animal raises her head as if in a rapture 
auzun was held in captivity, his only joy and ‘ of enjoyment, and in a short time learns to weave 
comfort was a friendly spider. She came at his ' quick mazes in the air, to twist and twine in 
call ; she took her food from his finger, and well | most beauteous lines, and follow the master’s 
understood his word of command. In vain did hand wherever it bids her. Pliny tells us of sons 
jailors and soldiers try to deceive bis tiny com-| of the African desert, who, with their eyes’ 
panion. She would not @bey their voices, and | glances alone, could rule over serpents. That 


UNKNOWN VOICES. 


refused the tempting bait from their hand. | race of men is lost; but many a Nubian may be 
Here, then, was an ear, not only, but a keen seen at the upper falls of the Nile, who can imi- 
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tate with surprising precision, the call of the 
reptiles, and tempt them to come forth from 
every corner and crevice. 

Vipers, also, and adders, are neither deaf nor 
dumb, and cannot help listening to the voice of 
temptation. They were, it is well known, former- 
ly much used in medicine ; and the precious The- 
riak known even at the time of Nero, and still 
manufactured in Venice, Holland, and France, 
consist mainly of the flesh of vipers. So, poor 
persecuted animals, they are caught in all coun- 
tries, and who would have thought it ?—almost 
always by means of their acute hearing. In 
Italy, grim, swarthy men, of gipsy cast, are seen 
to stand in the centre of large hoops, and then 
to indulge in strange, fanciful whistlings. After 
a while, an adder is seen gently to glide up; an- 
other, and still another appears, no one knows 
whence; and all, gazing with glittering eye at 
the quaint musician, raise their spotted bodies 
up against the magic hoop. The deceiver takes 
them, one by one, with a pair of tongs, and 
thrusts them into a bag that hangs on his shoul- 
der. The poor, deluded vipers are then car- 
ried to town, and kept by druggist and doctor, 
or sent in boxes filled with sawdust, alive all 
over the world. The French, of all nations on 
earth the most cruel to animals, have a still 
more wicked way of catching adders. They tale 
the first they obtain; or any other snake they 
can seize upon, and throwing it into a kettle of 
boiling oil, there roast it alive. The fearful hiss- 


ing of the tortured creature is heard by its kin- 
dred ; they come from under sunny banks, from 
the low furze and scrubby bramble bushes, and 
as they approach they are eagerly seized with 
hands defended by leather gloves. Some have 
said—men of Maine, we surmise—that it serves 
them right, because they are very intemperate 


reptiles. Naturalists—wine-bibbers themselves 
—have placed vessels filled with wine under 
hedges, and near piles of stones; the thirsty 
vipers come from all sides, and, soon getting 
drunk, fall into the hands of their captors. 

Fish have no visible ear, it is said, and no 
external avenue for sounds from a distance. 
Still, they hear with great acuteness. On the 
continent of Europe, few castles and villas are 
without the favorite pond, and its broad-backed 
carp, and speckled trout. They all learn to obey 
the ringing of a bell, and come in eager haste to 
seize the morsels that young and old are fond 
of seeing them catch. Lacepede even speaks of 
some carps of venerable age that were kept in the 
gardens of the Tuileries for more than a l.undred 
years. They would come not only at the usual 
signal, but actually knew the names that were 
given them, and rose to the surface as they were 
called. They were, however, haughty and proud, 
for they listened only to those they loved, and 
in vain were sweet words, in vain even tempting 
morsels offered by strangers. The royal pen- 
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sioners disdained to receive alms ; they took only 
the crumbs that fell from the table of their mas- 
ter, the monatch. But even plebians among 
fishes hear; and it is not the fastidious carp 
only, that cannot bear the grating sound of saw- 
mills, and has his nerves shaken by the firing of 
guns. Sturgeons, also, are frightened by loud 
cries, and thus driven into the fisherman’s net ; 
and a black-fish detests a drum so that he rather 
surrenders than endure its abominable rolling. 
An Italian has, of late, proved, in a brilliant 
manner, that fishes cannot only hear, but actu- 
ally obey, and execute orders ; that, in fact, they 
show much higher endowments than they have 
heretofore been thought to possess. He has 
tamed a variety of fishes, from the humble tench, 
to the gorgeous goldfish of China; and, as he bids 
them, they come and go, they rise or sink, and 
display their rich, ever-changing colors. Nay, 
they perform a miniature drama; a pike seizes 
a trout, and lets it go, or brings it up to the 
surface, as the master commands with his voice. 

It needs no proof to establish the hearing of 
higher animals; but even the lowest among them, 
and those that are almost mute, show their ap= 
preciation of sounds when carefully watched. 
The shapeless hedgehog, when tamed, will un- 
coil at the word of its owner, and the grotesque 
seal raises its uncouth head, with such beautiful 
eyes, high out of the water, to listen to music 
on shore. It loves to hear gentle voices, and is 
grateful for kind words. Of all things else, 
they bind it firmest to its master, and call forth 
its warmest affections. The tiny mouse, that 
finds a home in the hut of the Alpine herdsman, 
becomes there so tame, that it points its silky 
ears, and approaches at the whistle of the Senner, 
when at night he returns to his meal and his 
rest. Even with us it has been known to come 
timidly out of its corner to listen to a song. 

The ancients say much of the delights with 
which the gfazing herd listens to the flute of the 
shepherd. The Swiss, on his meadows and Alps, 
also knows full well, how exquisite is the ear of 
his magnificent cattle. There, in far greater 
freedom than in the narrow valley below, in 
the pure, bracing air of lofty mountains, with a 
clear, blue sky above, and rich, fragrant pastures 
around them, all their senses are sharper, all 
their instincts more fully developed. The lead- 
ing cow, with the largest of bells, is not uncon- 
scious of her honor and station. She shows it 
in her more stately gait, she affects a proud and 
haughty carriage. Wo to the bold intruder 
who should dare to precede her! But wo also, 
to the wanderer from another herd! She knows, 
and they all know, in an instant, the tone of a 
bell that belongs not to their set; and, with 
eager curiosity, oftem with savage hatred, they 
run to meet the stranger, and show her no mercy. 
But oh! the grief when the bell is taken from 
her! As upon leaving the stable of her home, 
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or her own favorite pasture, high on the moun- 
tain, so when she has to part with her love and 
her pride, she will weep bitter téars; and many 
are the instances of cows that have died when 
deprived of their harmonious ornament.— Put- 
nam’s Magazine. 


INTO THE SUNSHINE. 


“IT wish father would come home.” 

The voice that said: this had a troubled tone, 
and the face that looked up was sad. 

“ Your father will be very angry,” said an 
aunt, who was sitting in the room with a book in 
her hand. The boy raised himself from the sofa, 
where he had been lying in tears for half an 
hour, and with a touch of indignation in his 
voice, answered— 

“He'll be sorry, not angry. Father never 
gets angry.” 

For a few moments the auut looked at the boy 
half curiously, and let her eyes fall again upon 
the book that was in her hand. ‘The boy laid 
himself down upon the sofa again, and hid his 
face from sight. 

“‘ That’s father now!’ He started up, after 
the lapse of nearly ten minutes, as the sound of 
a bell reached his ears, and went to the room 
door. He stood there for a little while, and 
then came slowly back, saying with a disappoin- 
ted air— 

“Tt isn’t father. 
so late. 


I wonder what keeps him 
Oh, I wish he would come!” 

“You seem anxious to get deeper into trou- 
ble,” remarked the aunt, who had only been in 
the house for a week, and who was neither 
very amiable nor very sympathizing towards 


children. The boy’s fault had provoked her, 
and she considered him a fit subject for punish- 
ment. , 

“T believe, aunt Phoebe, that fou’d like to 
see me whipped,” said the boy, a little warmly; 
“but you won't.” 

‘“‘T must confess,” replied aunt Phoebe, “that 
I think a little wholesome discipline of the kind 
you speak of would not be out of place. If you 
were my child, I am sure you would’nt es- 
cape.” + 

“T’m not your child; I don’t want to be. 
Father’s good, and loves me.” 

‘If your father is so good and loves you so 
well, you must be a very ungrateful ora very in- 
considerate boy. His goodness don’t seem to 
have helped you much.” 

“‘ Hush, will you!” ejaculated the boy, exci- 
ted to anger by this unkindness of speech. 

“Phebe!” It was the boy’s mother who 
spoke now, for the first timg. 1n an under tone, 
she added: ‘You are wrong. Richard is suf- 
fering quite*enough, and you are doing him harm 
rather than good.” * 
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Again the bell rang, and again the boy left 
the sofa, and went to the sitting-room door. 

“Tt’s father!” And he went gliding down 
stairs. 

‘“‘ Ah, Richard!” was the kindly greeting, as 
Mr. Gordon took the hand of his boy. ‘“ But 
what’s the matter, my son? You don’t look 
happy.” 

“Won't you come in here?” And Richard 
drew his father into the library. Mr. Gordon 
sat down, still holding Richard’s hand. 

“You are in trouble, my son. What has 
happened ?” 

The eyes of Richard filled with tears as he 
looked into his father’s face- He tried to answer, 
but his lips quivered. Then he turned away, 
and opening the door of the cabinet, broughtout 
the fragments of a broken statuette, which had 
been sent home only the day before, and set 
them on a table before his father, over whose 
countenance came instantly a shadow of regret. 

‘Who did this, my son?” was asked in an 
even voice. 

“T did it.” 

“ How ,? 

‘) threw my ball in there, once—only once, 
in forgetfulness.” 

The poor boy’s tones were husky and tremu- 
jous. 

A little while Mr. Gordon sat controlling him- 
self, and collecting his disturbed thoughts. Then 
he said cheerfully— 

“What is done, Richard, can’t be helped. 
Put the broken pieces away. You have had 
trouble enough about it, I can see—and reproof 
enough for your thoughtlessness—so I shall not 
add a word to increase your pain.”’ 

‘Qh, father!’ And the boy threw his arms 
about his father’s neck. ‘* You are so kind—so 
good !’’ 

Five minutes later, and Richard entered the 
sitting-room with his father. Aunt Phebe looked 
up for two shadowed faces, but did not see them. 
She was puzzled. 

‘That was very unfortunate,” she said, a lit- 
tle while after Mr. Gordon came in. “It was 
such an exquisite work of art. It is hopelessly 
ruined.” 

Richard was leaning against his father when 
his aunt said this. Mr. Gordon only smiled, and 
drew his arms closely around his boy. Mrs. 
Gordon threw upon her sister a look of warn- 
ing ; but it was unheeded. 

‘“‘] think Richard was a very naughty boy.” 

“We have settled all that, Phoebe,” was the 
mild but firm answer of Mr. Gordon; “ and it 
is one of our rules to get into the sunshine as 
quick as possible.” 

Phebe was rebuked; while Richard looked 
grateful, and, it may be, a little triumphant ; 
for his aunt had borne down upon him rather 
too hard for a boy’s patience to endure. 
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Into the sunshine as quickly as possible!| proached at the rate of fifty miles; latterly at 
Oh, is not that the better philosophy for our|about 80 miles a year; and if it increased to 100 


homes? Is it not true Christian philosophy ?| miles a year, it-would reach the planet itself in 
It is selfishness that grows angry rebels, be-| 180 years.” 


cause a fault has been committed. Let us get 
the offender into the sunshine as quickly as 
possible, so that true thoughts and right feel- 
Ings may grow vigorous in its warmth. We 
retain anger, not that anger may act as a whole- 
some discipline, but because we are unwilling to 
forgive. Ah, if we were always right with our- 
selves, we would oftener be right with our chil- 
dren.— Steps Towards Heaven. 


CURIOUS ASTRONOMICAL SPECULATIONS. 


Prof Nichol, in a recent lecture at Manches- 
ter, England, spéke with great confidence 
in support of the theory that this earth 
has rings similar to those of Saturn. Hisspecu- 
lations on this and connected subjects are very 
interesting : 

‘“‘ What had hitherto been called the zodiacal 
light was only visible here in the form of a cone, 
but an American astronomer, who had gone to 
Japan and other favorable points to investigate 
the subject, found the cone opened out, and ex- 
tended across the heavens, from horizon to hori- 
zon, and that he had, by observation during the 
night, seen about three fourths of the -circle. 
This observer found that we had only been look- 
ing at the ring, as we might do a hoop held 
edgewise, thus making it assume a conical form. 
The theory previously held that the zodiacal 
light proceeded from a nebulous ring round the 
sun, was thought to be premature, and that the 
appearance came from a great nebulous ring sur- 
rounding the earth. He explained, by means of 
a diagram, that we should see the rays from this 
ring reflected more strongly from our horizon 
than at its points higher up in the heavens. No 
ring round the sun could explain this appearance, 
but one round the earth would, entirely. They 
were forced also to the conclusion that it was not 
one ring only, but perhaps several. Its distance 
was about 100,000 miles; its breadth, 52,000 
miles ; its depth was not yet known ; the mass of 
matter in it must be enormous; and no doubt it 
was fulfilling some important function in regard 
to the earth and the solar system. 

From the dynamical conclusions of Laplace, 
eombined with the changes ascertained, the lec- 
turer drew the inference that the rings have no 
coherence ; that they are neither vapor nor fluid ; 
and gave as a theory of their constitution that 
they ‘are composed of millions of asteroids, cir- 
culating round the planet (hence our meteoro- 
lites ;) the bright parts being where they are 
most thickly strewed, and the dark lines the 
, absence of them. There wasa faint slaty-colored 
ring seen within the others, and this appeared to 
be gradually approaching the planet. It had ap- 


THE CARELESS WORD. 


’Twas but a word, a careless word, 
As thistle-down it seemed as light, 
It paused a moment on the air, 
Then onward winged its flight. e 


Another lip caught up the word, 
And breathed it with @ haughty sneer ; 
It gathered weight as on it sped, 
That careless word, in its career. 


Then Rumor caught the flying word, 
And busy Gossip gave it weight, 
Until that little word became 

A vehicle of angfy hate. 


And then that word was winged with fire, 
Its raission was a thing of pain, 

For soon it fell like lava-drops 

Upon a wildly-tortured brain. 


And then another page of life 

With burning, scalding tears was blurr’d, 
A load of care was heavier made, 

Its added weight that careless word. 


That careless word, O how it scorched 
A fainting, bleeding, quivering heart! 

’Twas like a hungry fire that searched 
Through every tender, vital part. 


How wildly throbbed that aching heart! 
Deep agony its fountain stirred ! 

It calmed—but bitter ashes marked 
The pathway of that careless word. 


Frances E. Watkins. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


‘ Little by little,” an acorn said, 

As it slowly sank on its mossy bed, 

“T am improving every day, 

Hidden deep in the earth away.” 

Little by little, each day it grew, 

Little by little, it sipped the dew; 
Downward it sent out a thread-like root: 
Up in the air sprang a tiny shoot. 

Day after day, and year after year, 

Little by little, the leaves appear ; 

And the slender branches spread far and wide, 
Till the mighty oak is the forest’s pride. 


Far down in the depths of the dark blue ses, 
An insect train work ceaselessly ; 

Grain by grain, they are building well, 
Each one alone in his little cell. 

Moment by moment, and day by day, 
Never stopping to rest or to play. 

Rocks upon rocks, they are rearing high, * 
Till the top looks out upon a sunny sky, 
The gentle wind and the balmy air, 

Little by little, bring verdure there ; 

Tili the summer sunbeams gaily smile 

On the buds and flowers of the coral isle. 


“ Little by little,” said a thoughtful hoy, 
“ Moment by moment, I’ll well employ, 
Learning a little every day, 

And not spending all my time in play. 
And still this rule in my mind shall dwell, 
‘ Whatever I do, I will do it well.’ 


, 
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Little by little, I'll learn to know 

The treasured wisdom of long ago; 

And one of these days perhaps we'll see 
That the world will be the better for me.” 
And do not you think that this simple plan 
Made him a wise and useful man? 


THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 
BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


The golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 

And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and shadow lies. 

The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory float, 

And, midway of the radiant flood, 
Hangs silently the boat. 

The sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea as well, 

And which is earth, and which the heavens, 
The eye can scarcely tell. 

So when for us life’s evening hour, 
Soft fading shall descend, 

May glory, born of earth and heaven, 
The earth and heavens blend; 

Flooded with peace the’spirit float, 
With silent rapture glow, 

Till where earth ends and heaven begins, 
The soul shall scarcely know. 


FOSSIL FOOTPRINTS OF GIGANTIC BIRDS OF 


AMERICA. 


The following remarks of Dr. Deane will con- 
vey an idea of the colossal proportions of some 
of these imprints :—‘ 1 have in my possession 
consecutive impressions of a trydactalous foot 
which measures eighteen inches in length, by 
fourteen in breadth, between the extremities of 
the laftral toes. ach step will hold half a gal- 
lon of water, and the stride is four feet. The 
original bird must have been four or five times 
larger than the African ostrich, and, on this ba- | 
sis, could not have weighed less than 600 
pounds. Every step the creature took oa 
deep into the stratum, and the substrata bent 
beneath the enormous load. If an ox walked 
over stiffened clay he would not sink so deeply | 
as did this mighty bird.—Mantell’s Wonders of | 
Geology, Vol. 2. 


KEEP EVERYTHING IN ITS PLACE. 


«¢ For want of a nail,” &c., was illustrated at 
the burning of the Housatonic paper-mill recent- 
ly. As soon as the fire was discovered, a watch- 
man ran to the force pump which would have 
put it out at once, but he was unable to make the 
connection, as the wrench had been mislaid! 
Owing to the delay thus caused, the building 
and stock, worth $130,000 were destroyed, and 
one hundred and twenty persons thrown out of 
employment for nine months. 


EGYPT. 


HOSPITALITY AND FOOD. 
(Continued from page 426.) 


I have two or three times breakfasted or sup- 
ped with the Turks, and each time felt greatly 
pleased and interested. 

When a man takes too much at a time out of 
the dish, the people say, “‘ He descends like the 
foot of a crow, but ascends like the hoof ofa 
camel.” 

The meal being over, you again wash your 
hands in the same way, only*this time you have 
warm water, to take the grease off your fingers, 
and you then return the napkin to the ser- 
vant. The people rub their teeth and wash 
their mouths three times. 

In Persia I believe the custom still exists of 
reclining on couches during meals, which will 
explain how Mary could wash her Saviour’s feet 
as he sat at meat. A number of dishes may be 
seen on the table at one time; this is still often 
the case, each person dipping into which dish 
he pleases; but the more regular way amongst 
the Arabs is to have only one dish at a time. 
The table is also very different to those used by 
the Arabs. 

The food of the people is generally of the most 
simple kind. Sometimes it consists only of 
stewed vegetables, such as onions, lettuces, cu- 
cumbers, &c., with parched corn ; (Ruth ii. 14, 
&c. ;) and sometimes of fish, fowl, and animal 
food. Onions are always plentiful, and are sold 
at about 25 Ibs.-for 23d. These are not like our 
English onions, but exceedingly mild and deli- 
cious, said, indeed, to be superior to any others 


\in the world.. They are not coated with hard 


skins like ours, but every part of them is soft and 
easy of digestion. 

Water-melons, also, are much eaten by the 
people, especially during hot weather, and these 


| crow plentifully by the banks of the river. 


They not only allay thirst, but also serve as food 
and medicine. Their cooling properties were 
probably what made the Israelites so long for 
them when in the burning desert. 

Lentils are likewise much valued. These are 
a kind of pea, of ared color. It was of these, 
boiled with fat, that the red pottage was made 
for which Esau sold his birthright. They are 
exceedingly nutritious. It is believed: that a 
certain food advertised in England as suitable 
for invalids is merely the meal of lentils. 

Nothing can be more savory than the “ flesh 
pots” of Egypt, for which the Israelites longed, 
consisting, as they probably did, of stewed mut- 
ton, onions (Egyptian onions, of course,) garlic, 
lentils, rice, &c. 

The Bedouin Arabs in the desert, those un- 
mixed descendants of Ishmael, are much more 
abstemious in every way than the Arabs in 
Egypt. This may partially arise from the fact 
of their not having sufficient water to assist them 
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in cultivation. They often have to go ten or fif- 
teen days’ journey to dispose of their cattle in 
exchange for corn. They boil their wheat, or 
Indian rice, in a particular way, and then dry it 
in the sun, when it will keep fora year. They 
rarely taste animal food, except when they are 
visited by a stranger of rank, and then they kill a 
lamb, or kid, as [ have already mentioned, the 
fat being preserved, to be boiled with their dried 
wheat. When ready, they dip their whole hands 
into the bowl, squeeze a handful of its contents, 
including the fat, into balls about the size of 
pullet’s eggs, and then gobble it down whole. 
‘‘ They rarely,” says Burckhardt, “ wash their 
hands after dinner, but are content to lick the 
grease off their fingers.” And I may add, this 
1 have several times myself seen. 

It never takes the people long to prepare their 
food. Lambs or kids are often roasted whole, 
being stuffed with rice, almonds, nuts, and 
spices ; and turkeys and fowls are cooked and 
stuffed in the same way. That the custom of 
cooking, or rather Aalf-cooking, animals whole 
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amongst many tribes in the desert to the present 
day, and to which Solomon referred when he 
penned Prov. xxvii. 22. (Seealso Num. xi. 8.) 
When ground, the meal, or flour, is sifted 
through baskets made of the leaves of the palm 
tree ; but these necessarily allow all the pollard 
and a great portion of the bran to pass through. 
These millstones are spoken of in Matt. xviii. 6, 
and elsewhere. . 

The Israelites were forbidden to take the mill- 
stone to pledge,as to do that would hage prevented 
the people preparing their daily food, for the 
bread is made fresh every day; first, because 
the people like it, and next because in that hot 
climate it will not keep. In the towns there are 
public bakehouses, but in the villages every wo- 
men bakes for her own house; and to be able 
to make bread good and quickly is considered, 
as it indeed really is, quite an accomplishment. 
The wives of the most wealthy prefer making their 
own bread, and even kings’ daughters do the 
same. (See 2 Sam. xiii. 5-10.) The people 
never bake more than is likely to be required du- 


existed in patriarchal days, I think there can be | ring the day; and this fact will account for a 


no doubt. (See Gen. xviii. 7,8.) To this day 


animals are often killed and cooked while the 
traveller waits. I have seen a sheep bought, 


rich man like Abraham having none ready, as 
mentioned in Gen. xviii. ; but Sarah soon pre- 
pared. it. In the villages the flour is mixed 


killed, cooked, and eaten, in less than two hours. | with water and a little salt, then kneaded be- 
What may be the prevailing practice in the 
higher circles I am unable to say, but the lower 
classes have no idea of throwing away any part, 
but alike devour both carcase and entrails, the 


latter usually forming a separate dish. 

The bread of the masses of the people in Egypt 
is made of coarse flour, or doura, which isa kind 
of [ndian corn, called in Ezek. iv. 9, “ millet.” 
The wheat or doura is usually ground by the 
women in the morning, who sing cheerfully du- 
riug the whole tim», so that, in going into a 
village during grinding time, one would think 
the people were as happy as larks. When the 
noise of the grinding and the voice of singing 
are not heard in the morning, it is a sign that 
the village is deserted, or that some dire calami- 
ty has befallen it. This is effectively expressed 
in Ecce. xii. 3-7; Jer. xxv. 10. While the 
women are grinding, they sit on the ground, and 
are divested of their ornaments. (Isa. xlvii. 2.) 
It isa low and huwiliating employment, and 
therefore it was that the Philistines condemned 
Samson to follow it. The “mills” are merely 
two round stones. The nether stone (Job. xli. 
24) is fixed on the ground, and the upper stone 
is placed upon it. The larger upper stones con- 
tain two upright handles, and the smaller ones, 
one handle ; and these the women pass round to 
each other with great dexterity. (See Matt. 
xxiv. 41.) As they push round the stone with 
one hand, they supply the “ mill” with corn with 
the other, inserting it in the hole in the centre. 
Nothing can be more primitive, except it be 
pounding the wheat in a mortar, which exists 


tween two smooth stones, as I have often seen, 
next made into cakes like Yorkshire or Lanca- 
shire oatmeal cakes, only smaller and a little 
thicker, or like Scotch clap cakes, or small thick 
pancakes, and then put upon charcoal or wood 
fires, the whole operation requiring only a very 
few minutes. The bread is unleavened. (Exod. 
xii. 39-) In the towns, however, a better kind 
of bread is made, which is leavened, a small 
piece being left over from day to day to form 
the leaven. ’ 

There is no black bread in Egypt, like that 
which I saw in Constantinople, all being made 
from wheat or doura. 

When we read of “loaves” in the Bible, we 
must not suppose that they were like the 6lb. 
loaves of Manchester, or the quartern loaves of 
London, for they were merely flat cakes like 
those I have been describing. This will explain 
how Abigail could so quickly prepare 200 loaves 
for David and his men. They would weigh per- 
haps a quarter of a pound each. Possibly my 
reader may say that this cannot be, as they were 
so heavy that she laid them upon “asses ;’”’ but 
the Hebrew word which our translators rendered 
asses” is said by some to mean piles; that 
is, she piled them on each other; and this cus- 
tom still prevails; but my own opinion is that 
she put them on asses to make a display, as is the 
case with presents. 

in Cairo at the present time there is an Eng- 
lish baker who makes bread and biscuits of Ger- 
man flour, equal to any in Europe. 


Wine is rarely introduced in the east. When 
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it is taken, it is taken privately. Their usual 
drink in the summer is sherbet, which is some- 
times made of the juice of the grape, mixed with 
water. It must have been something of this 
kind which in various parts of the Bible is called 
‘wine.’ In Gen. xl. 11, the operation of ex- 
pressing the juice is referred to. “Strong drink” 
(Num. vi.3) was probably fermented wine, or 
the juice mixed with some noxious spirit, as 
arakee, distilled from dates. Some sherbets are 
made from violets, rose leaves, &.— Gadsden. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Let no man smile, in the self-sufficiency of 
his acquisition, at the perceptions of early, 
very early childhood. Deep and rapturous are 
they, as some of those rare old springs of limpid 
water that bubble in brawling beauty to the 
earth’s surface from rocky recesses that never 
may see the light of day. To childhood all is 
real—that which appears to be, is. The little 


hand that, with no mental guiding notion of | 


distance, outstretches to grasp the moon for its 
silvery beauty, is but a type of the young mind 
that has made no moral comparisons. Vividity 
of conception and absolute faith in all they see, 
combined with an intuitive and deeply philoso- 
phical judgment of gentleness or harshness, 
make up the early mysteries of human intellect ; 
perception and moral education, acting and 


reacting in their thousands of after conditions | 


do all the rest. Happy is that tiny lord of the 
creation, whose first tottering mental steps are 
guided by kindness. Woe, woe to those who, 
with so sacred a trust as a human soul, fresh 
from the hands of its Maker, confided to them, 
abuse the confidence of Nature and betray their 
God.—Life and Adventures of a Stammerer. 


If every horticulturist would reflect for a mo- 
ment on the nature of fallen leaves—which con- 
tain not only the vegetable matter, but the earth, 
salts, lime, potash, &., needed for the next sca- 
son’s growth—and that, too, exactly in the pro- 
portion required by the very tree and plant from 
which they fall ; nay, more, if they would con- 
sider that it is precisely in this way, by the de- 
composition of these yery fallen leave, that nature 
enriches the soil, year after year, in her great for- 
ests, it would scarcely be possible for such a re- 
flecting horticulturist to allow these leaves to be 
swept away by every wind that blows, and finally 
to be lost altogether. A wise horticulturist wiil 


that fall under each tree, and by digging them 
under the soil about the roots, where they will 
decay and enrich that soil, provide in the cheapest 
manner the best possible food for that tree. 


Horticulturist. 
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COUNSEL TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS, ABOUT MAKING 
APOLOGIES. 


Speeches are of four sorts: Long and short, 
good and poor. By combining these qualities, 
four other varieties may be obtained ; Short and 
good, long and good, short and poor, long and 
poor. Now as to the matter of apologies, (“I 
did not expect to be called upon,” I am not pre- 
pared to make a speech,” etc.) be it observed 
that a good speech needs none, a poor speech 
deserves none. In a long speech there is no 
time for apology, in a short speech no occasion. 
If a speech is long and good, the excellence will 
atone for the length—if it is short and good, so 
much the better. If a speech is short and 
poor, the brevity will make up, in part, for the 
bad quality. But a speech that is long and poor 
is only made longer and poorer by any possible 
| apology. 


| 


PEARLS. 


Glancing round this anatomical workshop, 
| (oe oyster) we find, amongst other things, some 
preparations showing the nature of pearls. Ex- 
amine them, and we find that there are dark 
and dingy pearls, just as there are handsome 
and ugly men ; the dark pearl being found on the 
dark shell of the fish, the white, brilliant one 
upon the smooth inside shell. Going further in 
the search, we find that the smooth, glittering 
lining upon which the fish moves, is known as 
the nacre, and that it is produced by a portion 
of the animal called the mantle, and, for expla- 
nation’s sake, we may add that gourmands prac- 
tically know the mantle as the beard of the oys- 
ter. When living in its glossy house, should 
any foreign substance find its way through the 
shell to disturb the smoothness so essential to its 
ease, the fish coats the offending substance with 
nacre, and a pearl is thus formed. The pearl is, 
in fact, a little globe of the smooth, glossy sub- 
stance yielded by the oyster’s beard ; yielded or- 
dinarily to smooth the narrow home to which his 
nature binds him, but yielded in round drops, 
real pearly tears if he is hurt. When a beauty 
glides among a throng of her admirers, her hair 
clustering with pearls, she little thinks that her 
ornaments are products of pain and diseased ac- 
tion endured by the most unpoetical of shell- 
fish.— Leisure Hour. 





EXTRACTS. 


1 


Why should you carry troubles and sorrows 


diligently collect from week to week, the leaves | ee eats ee Se ee ee 


some herb doth not grow, and heavenly plants 
are more medicinal. Bind up your hearts in them, 
_ and they shall give you not only healing,but leave 
with you the perfume of the blessed gardens 
\where they grow. Thus it may be that sorrows 
shall turn to riches; for heart troubles in God’s 
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husbandry are not wounds, but the putti 


ng in of 
the spade before planting of seeds. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovr anp Mrau.—The Flour market is dull. Sales 
of old stock at $5 25 and $5 38; fresh ground extra at 
$5 50 and $5 62. The trade is buying moderately, at 
from $5 37 up to $6 12 a $6 25 for common to extra 
brands. Fancy lots range at from $6 15 to 7 00, with 
light sales. Rye Fiour is selling at $4 00 per barrel. 
Corn Meal is rather moreinquired for. Sales of Penna. 
at $4 00. 

Gratin.—There is only a medium business in Whext. 
Sales of prime to fair Red, at $1 28 to $1 30 per bus., 
aad $1 30 to $1 40 for White. Sales of Rye at 79 a 
80c. fur old, and 74 a 75 for new. Corn is in fair re- 
quest at 94 a 95 cents afloat, and in store. Oats— 
Sales at 50c. for old Pennsylvania, and prime new 
Delaware at 43 a 44 cents. 

CLOVERSEED is wanted at $5 50 a 5 75 per bushel of 
64 lbs. Sales of new Timothy at $2 a 2 12 per bushel, 
aud Flaxseed at $170. Canary Sced has advanced. 
In red top there is nothing doing. 


Attention is invited to a Boarding School, at Attle- 
boro, Bucks County, Penna., for the young of either 
sex. The next term begins on the 8th of Eleventh 
month. Total expenses, including all extras, $60 
per term. 

SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMIRA AVERILL, 
9th mo. 26 1858. a t. 


t Proprietors. 


‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
; YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Thirty-eighth | 
session of this Institution will commence, on the 15th 
of 11th month, 1858, and continue twenty weeks, 
Terms, $70 per session, one balf payable in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. 
No extra charges. For further information address 


HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O. Burlington Co., N. J. 


9th mo. 25th—3 mo. 

¥ ] ANTED.—A male or female teacher at Friends’ 
\ / School-bouse, Quakertown, in Bucks County, to 
teach the usual branches of a good English educa- 
tion. For particulars inquire of William M. Levick, 
No. 532 Dillwyn Street, or to Benjamin G, Foulke, | 
Quekertown, Bucks County, Pa. 

9th mo. 25—4 t t. 








A young woman who has been educated under the | 
care of Friends, and bas been one year assistant 
teacher in a Jarge school, wishes asituation as teacher | 
of a neighborhood, ér family school. Apply to Sarah | 
H. Palmer, at Peter Wright's, No. 321 Pine St., Phila. | 

9th mo., 18. 


1 REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

will open the twenty-fifth session on 11th month 

lst, and continue 20 weeks. All the branches compri- 

ting @ thorough English education will be taught 
Terms $55. 

Those not exceeding 12 years of age, $50. For the 
languages and ornamental branches, see circulars 
containing particulars. This school is accessible daily | 
from Pb;ladelphia, Salem, Baltimore, and Wilmington, | 
by mail stages from the latter place ; also, from West | 
Chester and Cochranville, daily. For further infor- 
mation address 

Epirx_B, Cxatrant, Proprietor and Principal, 

+ Near Unionville, Chester Co., Pa. 


9th mo. a w. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


] ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this institution on the 
lst of 11th month, 1858. Lectures will be delivered 
on various scientific subjects, illustrated by appropri- 
ate apparatus, and upon anatomy and physiology, by 
a medical practitioner. Terms, $60 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
culars of 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 


9th mo. 18th, 1858.—8t. 
M “ues AnD bore, at SCHOOLFOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS, AT NORRISTOWN.—The 
winter session will open on the 2d of 11th month, 
1858. For particulars and a circular, address 
ALLEN Fuitorart, Principal, 
Norristown, Pa. 
9th mo. 4th, 1858—3m 


[ *ATON ACADEMY, FOR BOTH SEXES, KENNETT 
1, SQUARE.—This Institution is located in the 
borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., and 
is daily accessible from Philsdelphia and Baltimore, 
by mail-stage from Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Winter term will open for pupils of both sexes, 
on the first-day of the Eleventh month, next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
| branches of a thorough English education—the higher 

Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, Latin, 

| Greek, French and German languages, Drawing and 
Botany. 

Terms—Tuition, boarding and washing, $60 per 
session, one-half payable i in advance; for the langua- 
Address 
Wituiam CHanpier, Proprietor, 
| or Wiiiiam A. CHANDLER, Principal. 
9th mo., 4th, 1858 —3m. 


r ‘HE SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, Loudon 
County, Virginia, instituted for the education of 
| Friends’ children of both sexes, will be re-opened for 
| a term of 40 weeks, on the 4th day of 10th mo. nest. 
Terms.—For board, tuition, and washing, per term 
| of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly i in advance. For 
| further particulars apply early to Geo. A. Newbold, 
Springhouse, Montgomery County, Pa., or to Samuel 
M. Janney, Purcellville, Loudon Co., Va.; after the 
| first of Ninth mo., to Geo. A. Newbold, at the latter 
| place. 
7th mo.24—3 mo. 


G \WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
T MEN AND BOYS.—The next session of this In- 
stitution will commence on the 8th of Eleventh mo., 
1858, and continue 20 weeks. Terms, $70. For cir- 
culars or further information, sddress either of the 
undersigned. Danie Foutkg, Principal. 
Hueu Fovtxg, Jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery co., Pa. 
Sth mo. 21 


| 


| 
| S 
ges, $5 extra. 





OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —Eiza, GAYNER 

and Ansiz Heacock will open a school near the 
| Chelton Hills Station, North Penneylvania R. R., on 
| the first of the 11th month, and continue it until the 
| last of the 4th month. The course of study embraces 
the regular English branches. Terms, $60, balf paya- 
ble in advance. For further particulars address 
JOSEPH HEACOOK, Jenkintown P. 0., Montgomery 
Co , Pa. 

sth mo. 14—3m 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penva. Bank 





